William Shirer at the Border

Pridnestrovian Moldavian Republic (Transnistria)

Shirer wrote in his memoir, The Nightmare Years:

    “Colonel McCormick, busy as he was in Chicago trying to avert the collapse of American civilization, somehow found time occasionally to give me a specific assignment. But in a peculiarly perverse way.

    One day toward the end of May 1932 he sent me a clipping from the Paris weekly L’Illustration showing a collapsed bridge over a small river. “Shirer—go there,” read his letter, in its entirety. But he had carefully cut out the text accompanying the illustration. The bridge was unidentified. There were thousands of bridges in my part of the world, and some, being badly built or not properly maintained, were liable to collapse and sometimes did. Fortunately, I remembered seeing a photograph similar to the colonel’s. It was of a bridge across the Dniester river between Rumanian Bessarabia and Moldavia in the Soviet Ukraine. It had been blown up by the retreating Bolsheviks toward the end of the war, and there had been reports recently of a thousand Moldavian peasants fleeing the Soviet paradise to the Rumanian side — over the ice until the April thaws came, and in the month since then by boat, raft and swimming. So I took it I was to go there, if my bridge was the same as the colonel’s, and see for myself.

    [Mid June 1932] Picking up a friend in Bucharest who knew Russian and Moldavian—I wouldn’t have trusted Rumanian police or military interpreters—I journeyed up through Bessarabia to the Dniester and found the broken bridge near a dreamy little town called Tighina on the banks of the river. There I got my first glimpse of Russia. Red guards patrolled the opposite bank, not more than fifty yards away. In the distance you could see peasants plowing their fields, behind a team of horses.

    For a week I talked through my interpreter to scores of peasants who had fled across the river, sometimes, when their tales of woe seemed almost incredulous, gathering them together in groups and asking each one whether the others were telling the truth or at least exaggerating. Though I quickly perceived that there was no love lost between the richer kulaks and the poorer Serednjaks and Bedniaks — a distinction they themselves had pointed out to me — their accounts of hunger and persecution on their side of the frontier held together.

    Though the Ukraine was the breadbasket of Russia, the chief complaint of these refugees was that they never had enough to eat. They grew enough grain on their small plots, they said, but most of it was taken away from them by Soviet officials. And not only their grain. Police confiscated their livestock and farm implements and carted them away to the collective farms. Some of them had been carted away themselves to work in the mines of the Urals. They had managed to escape, make their way back to the Dniester and finally cross over. Not much more than half of the nearly two thousand who tried that spring made it. The rest were cut down by the machine guns of the Red guards.

    God knows these primitive Slav peasants expected little enough from life, not much more than to be able to work, eat, breed, and in the end, perhaps, go to heaven—some I talked to were obviously deeply religious. Used to misery and hardship though they were, in Soviet Russia that year they had found limits to their endurance.”

=======================================================================

***[Editor] Shirer spent a week interviewing “scores” of refugees along the border of Moldova and Ukraine, and in what can only be described as purposeful and willful ignorance, suppressed the horror of the Soviet imposed Ukrainian Famine. Five short paragraphs about the terror famine that killed 4,000,001 Ukrainians and he then presses on to the vastly more important Idyl of Salzburg.

=======================================================================

    I remember that last year an idyllic week in August with Tess in Salzburg. The entertainment editor in Chicago had asked me to do some mail articles on the Salzburg Festival, which for a month at the end of the summer became the music center of Europe. It afforded us a brief escape into a baroque, Mozartean dreamland.

    The serenity and unfathomable mystery of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, born on January 27, 1756, a century and three-quarters before, in a simple little house on Market Street, still hung over the baroque town, making it, at least during the music festival that honored his life and works, a place unlike any other I had ever seen.

    It was a place, we found, where one’s anxieties over the death-throes of the Weimar Republic across the nearby frontier, and over the coming elections and growing Depression at home, and over all the other ills that beset this chaotic, meaningless world, seemed to evaporate—to be replaced by the spell of glorious music and the dreaminess which floats over the baroque facades and the flat baroque roofs to the edge of the Alps, which tower over this serene and tranquil town. The world might be in a bad fix—it undoubtedly was. But Salzburg, during the festival, forgot it—if it ever knew, or cared.

My diary reflects this:

    August 24. Strolled through the town; down the Getreidesgasse, past Mozart’s birthplace, an unimposing old building (but Herman Bahr says that none of the buildings in Salzburg impose by themselves, but only together do they give the town its atmosphere and beauty) now made into a museum. Past the Kollegiankirche, an ugly structure, though built by Fischer von Erlach, Austria’s great architect of the baroque…. At noon went up on the Mönchs Berg and walked along the ridge overlooking the town. The view superb. The baroque towers, the flat roofs, the hills which stab so suddenly out of the earth, the Salzach river hurrying busily along.

=======================================================================

------------------------------- Excerpt from Red Famine by Anne Applebaum -------------------------------

The warning signs were ample. By the early spring of 1932, the peasants of Ukraine were beginning to starve. Secret police reports and letters from the grain-growing districts all across the Soviet Union – the North Caucasus, the Volga region, western Siberia – spoke of children swollen with hunger; of families eating grass and acorns; of peasants fleeing their homes in search of food. In March a medical commission found corpses lying on the street in a village near Odessa. No one was strong enough to bury them. In another village local authorities were trying to conceal the mortality from outsiders. They denied what was happening, even as it was unfolding before their visitors’ eyes.

=======================================================================

------------------------------- Excerpt from Assignment in Utopia by Eugene Lyons -------------------------------

The very next day after the Times' halfhearted admission from Moscow, its representative in Berlin, Frederick T. Birchall, talked to a group of foreigners just returned from the famine territory, among them a reputable American. “The revelations of what they have seen in the last few weeks,” Birchall cabled, “indicate that the recent estimate of four million deaths due indirectly to malnutrition in agricultural Russia in recent months may be rather an understatement than an exaggeration.” The word “malnutrition” had, by dint of repetition, taken hold even outside Russia— a clean triumph for planned censorship.

All of us had talked with people just returned from the famine regions. Jack Calder, as honest a man as ever drew a Soviet paycheck, returned from a long tour of Kazakhstan with stories to curdle one’s blood. Perched on a high stool at the Metropole valuta bar, we listened to his graphic description of Kazakhstan roads lined with stiff corpses like so many logs. Most of us saw the pictures taken by German consular officials in the Ukraine showing scenes of horror reminiscent of the Volga famine of 1921. Few of us were so completely isolated that we did not meet Russians whose work took them to the devastated areas, or Muscovites with relatives in those areas. Around every railroad station in the capital hundreds of bedraggled refugees were encamped, had we needed further corroboration, they gathered faster than the police could clear them away.

The truth is that we did not seek corroboration for the simple reason that we entertained no doubts on the subject. There are facts too large to require eyewitness confirmation—facts so pervasive and generally accepted that confirmation would be futile pedantry. There was no more need for investigation to establish the mere existence of the Russian famine than investigation to establish the existence of the American depression. Inside Russia the matter was not disputed. The famine was accepted as a matter of course in our casual conversation at the hotels and in our homes. In the foreign colony estimates of famine deaths ranged from one million up among Russians from three millions up. Russians, especially communists, were inclined to cite higher figures through a sort of perverse pride in bigness; if it called for Bolshevik firmness to let a million die, it obviously called for three times as much firmness to kill off three million. . . .

The first reliable report of the Russian famine was given to the world by an English journalist, a certain Gareth Jones, at one time secretary to Lloyd George. Jones had a conscientious streak in his make-up which took him on a secret journey into the Ukraine and a brief walking tour through its countryside. That same streak was to take him a few years later into the interior of China during political disturbances, and was to cost him his life at the hands of Chinese military bandits [ed. likely murdered by Stalin’s comintern agents]. An earnest and meticulous man, Gareth Jones was the sort who carries a notebook and unashamedly records your words as you talk. Patiently he went from one correspondent to the next, asking questions and writing down the answers.

On emerging from Russia, Jones made a statement which, startling though it sounded, was little more than a summary of what the correspondents and foreign diplomats had told him. To protect us, and perhaps with some idea of heightening the authenticity of his reports, he emphasized his Ukrainian foray rather than our conversation as the chief source of his information.

In any case, we all received urgent queries from our home offices on the subject. But the inquiries coincided with preparations under way for the trial of the British engineers. The need to remain on friendly terms with the censors at least for the duration of the trial was for all of us a compelling professional necessity.

Throwing down Jones was as unpleasant a chore as fell to any of us in years of juggling facts to please dictatorial regimes—but throw him down we did, unanimously and in almost identical formulas of equivocation. Poor Gareth Jones must have been the most surprised human being alive when the facts he so painstakingly garnered from our mouths were snowed under by our denials.

The scene in which the American press corps combined to repudiate Jones is fresh in my mind. It was in the evening and Comrade Umansky, the soul of graciousness, consented to meet us in the hotel room of a correspondent. He knew that he had a strategic advantage over us because of the Metro-Vickers story. He could afford to be gracious. Forced by competitive journalism to jockey for the inside track with officials, it would have been professional suicide to make an issue of the famine at this particular time. There was much bargaining in a spirit of gentlemanly give-and-take, under the effulgence of Umansky's gilded smile, before a formula of denial was worked out.

We admitted enough to soothe our consciences, but in roundabout phrases that damned Jones as a liar. The filthy business having been disposed of, someone ordered vodka and zakuskiy Umansky joined the celebration, and the party did not break up until the early morning hours. The head censor was in a mellower mood than I had ever seen him before or since. He had done a big bit for Bolshevik firmness that night.

We were summoned to the Press Department one by one and instructed not to venture out of Moscow without submitting a detailed itinerary and having it officially sanctioned. In effect, therefore, we were summarily deprived of the right of unhampered travel in the country to which we were accredited.

==============================================

-------------------------------Excerpt from The Harvest of Sorrow by Robert Conquest -------------------------------

“Then in 1932–3 came what may be described as a terror-famine inflicted on the collectivized peasants of the Ukraine and the largely Ukrainian Kuban (together with the Don and Volga areas) by the methods of setting for them grain quotas far above the possible, removing every handful of food, and preventing help from outside – even from other areas of the USSR – from reaching the starving. This action, even more destructive of life than those of 1929–1932, was accompanied by a wide-ranging attack on all Ukrainian cultural and intellectual centers and leaders, and on the Ukrainian churches. The supposed contumaciousness of the Ukrainian peasants in not surrendering grain they did not have was explicitly blamed on nationalism: all of which was in accord with Stalin’s dictum that the national problem was in essence a peasant problem. The Ukrainian peasant thus suffered in double guise – as a peasant and as a Ukrainian.

Thus there are two distinct, or partly distinct, elements before us: the Party’s struggle with the peasantry, and the Party’s struggle with Ukrainian national feeling. And before telling of the climaxes of this history, we must examine the backgrounds of both. This we do in […]”

=====================================================================================

Shirer's perfunctory schoolboy-like book report on Stalin's Terror Famine.

How dare Colonel McCormick, his 'proto-fascist' newspaper employer, send He, a cultured professional newspaper journalist, on a fact finding mission to peasant infested Moldova!

Peasants starving? Never heard such crazy notions!

How did Shirer overlook a famine that killed millions of people? Purposefully. For The Cause.

As Anne Applebaum notes in her book The Red Famine - "by early spring peasants were dying in droves".

3,900,000 Ukrainian peasants starved to death.

1,000,000 Volga peasants starved to death.

1,000,000 Kazakhs starved to death.

Shirer spent a week in Tighina interviewing "scores" of Ukrainian refugees. His conclusions: the Bolshevik commissar-activists possibly stole a village milk cow or a goat or a plow and some grain. That a few of the whining peasants went hungry. Some peasants were sent east. A few escaped and got shot fleeing across the river to Moldova from Soviet Ukraine.

He finds it all so boooring! Especially the religious nature of the ignorant and backward Slavic peasants. If only those poor, stupid, Slav idiots were Jews - he may have been interested. Sadly, the Slavs were only slavish, god worshiping, Christians.

The most memorable event of late summer 1932 was the party atmosphere at the Strasbourg music festival. A red carpet affair. He and Tess had such a wonderful time touring! Fabulous!

One might think a politically induced famine would make a lasting impression on Shirer, the Great Humanitarian. But it didn't. He was a prickly little pear of a man; a petulant scold. a selfish man, self-involved and wholly left-politicized. Who cares if Ukrainian farmers were prisoners in their own country and trapped by Stalin's Terror Famine? 